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BEFORE YOIl 


ORPHEAN LOST 


ei IE oakboughs of the cottager: 
descend, my lover, 

with the bestial evening. 

The shadows of their swelled trunk 
crush the frugal herb. 

The heights lag 

and perish in a blue vacuum. 


And I, my lover, 

skirt the cottages, 

the eternal hearths and gloom, 
to animate the ideal 


with internal passion. 
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FLUTEPLAYERS FROM FINMARKE)D 


How keen the nights were, 
Svensen. 

Not a star out, | 
not a beat of emotion 
in the humming snowhull. 


(Now and then an awful swandive 


It seemed ordained then that 

my feet slip on the seal bones 

and my head come down suddenly 
over a simple rock-cistvaen, 
grief-stricken and archwise. 
Thereon were stamped 

the figures of the noble women 

I had followed with my closed eye 
out to the central blubber 

of the waters. 


(There is not a pigeon 

or a bee in sight. 

My eyes are shut now, 

and my pulse dead as a rock). 


The Swedish mate says he recalls 
this fungoid program of the mind and matter, ‘ 
where the abstract signals to the abstract, 

and the mind directs a final white ler 

on the spewing of the waterworm 





Carl Rakosi 


and the wings of the midsea. 


It was not clear what I was after 


in this stunted 





and husky we 


until the other fit 


ites arrived: 


four masters musing 


from one pola 


m to another 


UNSWERVING MAR 


A) the ch th rou quafte 
in Important manner. 

But there ort 

t} W LLl Dt icted 

from n ve ste 

he 

Continuc indefined plane 
e! rg 
1 the for? ship, 
ose S] the brine-ell 
uting th nd alewiv 
ire n laping way 
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And the wind 
and the mind sustain her 
and there is really 
no step upon the gangway, 
nothing but the saltdeposits | 


of the open. 


BEFORE YOIlI 


Before you is Corinth— 

once a pedestal for wrestlers 

in classical shorts. 

What method in their manner! 

Shall we say the gods 

with lights behind us 
have broken wind 

in a changing system? 

Yesterday behind the olive boughs 

they too were lucid. 

Send us again, O gods, i 
peppers and poppyseed, 

porphyry and white cocks. 


After a thousand years 

Saint Casper said: Behold 

the apple blossoms of the new world, 4 
the early grapes, 

the young man’s cartograph 

on which appears an arrow 


[240] 





pointed north to heaven. 

There the gentle still idealize, 
the heart is lighter. 

And the good Cross is attended. 


But we pass obscurely 


from post to sk ep, 


opening the constructions 
of the virtuous and loghouse 
Puritans of Massachusetts. 
Chey planted radishes 
and hailed the Savior 

T } yo 
spreading His alarming 


feathers over the pickets. 


\ country house in April 
- l 
after a thousand years. 


P. Or headpi 


7 " } - . 
3uy yourself me alcohol ror wintel 


and a squirrel ile tor Sunday mornin 


rabbits, eg¢ aananas 
physic lute. 
r } . , oe 
lumblers in le nedvula, 


S not every 


h Ss own h 
Cari Kak 
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“<< A”? 


Seventh Movement: “‘ There are diffe rent technigu 


Horses: who will do it? out of manes? Words 
Will do it, out of manes, out of airs, but 


They have no manes, so there are no airs, birds 
Of words, from me to them no singing gut. 
For they have no eyes, for their legs are wood, 
For their stomachs are logs with print on them, 
Blood-red, red lamps hang from necks or where could 
Be necks, two legs stand A, four together M. 


“Street Closed” is what print says on their stomach 
That cuts out everybody but the diggers; 
You’re cut out, and she’s cut out, and the jigger 
Are cut out, No! we can’t have such nor bucks 
As won’t, tho they’re not here pass thru a hoo; 
) } | 
Strayed on a manhole—me? Am on a stoop 


Am on a stoop to sit here tho no one 

Asked me, nor asked you because you’re not here, 

A sign creaks—LAUNDRY TO-LET (creaks—wind 
SUN- 

(Nights?) the sun’s, bro’, what month’s rent in arrear? 

Aighuh—and no manes and horses’ trot? butt, butt ‘ 

Of earth, birds spreading harps, two manes a pair 

Of birds, each bird a word, a streaming gut 

Trot, trot—? No horse is here, no horse is there? 


[242] 





Louis Zukofsky 
Says you! Then I—fellow me, airs! we'll make 
Wood horse, and recognise it with our words 
Not it—nine less two!—as many as take 
To make a dead man purple in the face, 
Full dress to rise and circle thru a pace 


Trained horses—in latticed orchards, (switch!) birds. 


Just what I said—Birds!—See Him! Whom? The Son 
Of Man, grave-turf on taxi, taxi gone, 
Who blabbed of orchards, strides one leg here, one 


Leg there—wooden horses? give them manes!—(was on 


a , J #1 lon 7 n ' 
A stoop, Hi und them steeping, Gon t you see! 


See him! Hor £ Against wood his body close; 


Speaks: My face at where its forehead might 


Che plank’s end’s a forehead waving a rose 


Birds—birds—nozzle of horse, washed plank in air 


: oie , 
For they had no manes we would give them manes, 


- } 1 eh . ] +" - 
For their wood was dead the wood would move bare 
) . ” . . , 
But for the print on it—for diggers gone, trains 


Run, light lights in air where the dead reposed 
As many as take liv eforever, “Street Closed.”’ 


> ! 1] 
11 Open rutcs 


‘Closed”’? then fellow me airs, we 
For the wood-grain skin laundered to pass thru, 
Switch is a whip which never has been, cuts 

Winds for words—Turf streams words, airs untraced 


New 
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The night, and orchards were here? Horses passed? 
There were no diggers, bro’, no horses there, 
But the graves were turfed and the horses grassed 
Two voices:—Airs? No birds. Taxi? No air 


Says one! Then I—Are logs?! Two legs stand “A”’- 
Pace them! in revolution are the same! 

Switch! See! we can have such and bucks tho they 
Are not here, nor were there, pass thru a hoop 

(Tho their legs are wood and their necks ’ave no name 
Strayed on a manhole— See! Am on a stoop! 


See! For me these jiggers, these dancing bucks: 

Bum pump a-dumb, the pump is neither bum 

Nor dumb, dumb pump uh! hum, bum pump o! shucks! 
(Whose clavicembalo? bum? bum? te-hum 

Not in the say but in the sound’s—hey-hey 

The way today, Die, die, die, die, tap, slow, 

Die, wake up, up! up! O Saviour, today! 

Choose Jews’ shoes or whose: anyway Choose! Go! 


But they had no eyes, and their legs were wood! 
3ut their stomachs were logs with print on them! 
Blood-red, red lamps hung from necks or where could 
3e necks, two legs stood A, four together M 
They had no manes so there were no airs, but 
Butt ... butt . . . from me to pit no singing gut! 


[244] 


Louis Zukofsky 


Says you! Then I, Singing, It is not the sea 
But what floats over: hang from necks or where could 


yT Ul 


Be necks, bl red, red lamps (Night), Launder me, 
Mary! Sea of horses that once were wor 


Green and 


; leaf on leaf, and dancing bucks 
Who take liveforever! Taken a pump 

And shaped a flower. “Street Closed”’ on their stomachs. 
That blossoms red. And I sat there, no one 

Asked me, nor asked you. Whom? You were not there. 
A sign creak LAUNDRY TO-LE1 creaked—wind 


SUN 


‘ ] 1] ] 
But the str has moved; at each block a stump 


Nights?) the sun’s, bro’, no month’s rent in arreat 
Bum pu p a-dum, no ones cut out, pump a 
Ricl he Shimat San. \ , s the 
ticky, bro’, Shimaunu-San, yours is the 

Clavicemba! Nine less two, Sever 

Were the diggers, seven sang, dan . the pace 

Se ven, Sev n Savi irs went to nh 

Pheu ton ands, feet, eyes, ears at hearts, each ta 


Ot a Sea lo I Outward Rose the las 


Broken), Each a reflection of the other 


Just for tl t it And ‘t came 
) herce flan L 


three said: “‘ Bother 


] 
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Two ways, my two voices. . . . Offal and what 

The imagination, . . . And the seven came 

To horses seven (of wood—Who will?—kissed 
stomachs) 


Bent knees as these rose around them—trot 


Spoke: words, words, we are words, horses, manes, words. 


Louis Zul 


Note: Quotations the sources of which are not detailed in the 
are based on the text of Rach’s Saint Matt/ } 


WHAT FURRED CREATURI 


What furred creature 

delicately lifting shy-pointed ears 
his trembling whiskers 

touched by the ribbons of wet wind 
will eye brightly 

through a screen of new lea 

and see winter 

dead again 

in a coil of old snow 


under a log? 


[246] 


at 




















FORTUNO CARRACCIOLI 


The fat woman in the flat across the court 
has slammed her window shut, 
thinking I snoop on her. Doesn’t she know 


I’m not curious about a fat woman undressin: 


[ want to get things straight on people. 


Last night, sweating in my pyjamas, 


with kitchen slop and sweat smells oppressing me, 

I hated people, but I want now to call across 

and tell that woman, “I don’t hate you. 

Let’s understand. It’s what we both put up with.” 
The wife doesn’t see the joke of red underwear 
dancing on clothes-lines against smoke-stacks. 

She thinks I jeer at the people, 

feeling myself a precious superior man. 

I tell he r | \ those people. 


They have what I haven’t: 
strong bodies to do hard work, 

- Cte aes nga 
and they don’t bother thinking things 


that get non rus anywhere. 


Coming home on the evening of a too hot day 
I passed an « 
‘I have more brains than any of you 

but you won’t give me a nickel to eat with.” 


Maybe he was right. Where did he come from? 


[247] 


man begging and heard him curse: 
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I can’t make songs about the good spirits 

brewed in men because Chicago is a good wine. 

Stopping at the corner saloon to have a beer, 

I see the young men old, the old men bitter, 

and they don’t look at me as only a poor wop. 

They are Hunkies, Polacks, Russians, 

Fins, Kikes, Dagos, Greasers, and Swedes 

all lousy foreigners themselves. 

They were young men who started with well-knit bodies; 

they were old men with good muscle beneath their dirty 
clothes. 

They didn’t get together with me or the others, though. 

They drank their beer and went away, heavily. 

I thought, “‘another day, a hot day.” 


I go down State Street past shows for men only. 
I halt before a burlesque house but do not enter, 
knowing too well how with seductive modesty 
girls undress. Except for the few leering men, 
even the men in America know more of display 
and less of love than in Italy. 


I shiver in my skin with the heat, 

thinking of my neighbor 

who works in the stockyards, wondering, 

does he wear that red flannel underwear this weather? 
I smell stench, hear 

one of those intellectuals talking. 

He tells me it is always the hurt romantics, 
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Robert McAlmon 


the neurotics, those who can’t cope with life, 
who, safe from the masses, write sour-sweet songs. 
Does he adjust and cope with life, to like it? 

I want to talk to one of those toiling 

brawny careless goodnatured guys, 

who works ten hours daily and doesn’t mind. 

I don’t find one. 


Who are the men on State Street? 
Some stop to take that constipation tea, 


or buy a potion which will make them virile, for why? 


I confess I got confused listening to a radical. 

He told of loving one’s fellowmen 

and dynamiting capitalists and their institutions. 
[hen we would be governed by a benevolent anarchy. 
He got mad when I told him he didn’t understand “an- 

archy.” 

Chat man I could not talk to long. 

He was hungry, not as I often am, 

but empty, not knowing what he wanted. 

[ wouldn’t trust that fellow to be kind 

and I am not one who nurses distrust. 

Always he hid himself behind scolding ideas. 

He wanted, instead of my love, 

to make me help him believe his own ideas. 

He thought I wasn’t going to pay for my beer. 

I paid for his, and he wanted another. 

I want to get things straight about people, 


[249] 
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but he didn’t have things straight. 
He wanted things different, but not free. 
Only for his confusion I had a pity, 
and pity has love in it but it is not love. 


I wandered on State Street where men and women hunt. 
Maybe they hunt sex, but I think they are only lonely. 


I go, no longer crying aloud, 

through sweltering alleys to escape the furnace. 
On the lake front machines keep hurtling past. 
The seagulls circle, and I sense disaster. 


Once I was a little boy, 

a kid who dreamed. 

Coming home late at night 

Luigi held my hand 

or put his arm about my shoulde 

I was not afraid 

but liked Luigi to take care of me. 


The hills about Firenze 

are lambent with lavender 

in a frosted mist. Fragrantly 

sweet night comes on. 

I think I hear a night bird call 

and nostalgic joy laments within me. 


Remembering sweet-sounding names: 
Benozzo Gozzoli, 


[250] 
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I see silver hounds pursue a stag 
up the bejewelled terrace to the palace, 


realm of the visionary. 


Gently the soothing moon arises. 
Far away I hear a singing call. 
A young goat bleats, 


and town sounds fall. 


Graciella, joyous mother sent to sorrow, 


mother most graciously beautiful, 
Graciella, what did you to love, 
and love to you? 

Muted, the breeze, 

twangs my nerve heart cords. 
Soft on evening gentle darkness creeps. 

Luigi holds my hand. I’m fearsome lonely. 
There at home I know Emilia weeps. 
Emilia, why came not love to you? 


Robert McAlmon 


UNIVERSITY: OLD-TIME 


Dis in napa now trailing the sterilized. 


é, f Hopkins 
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A GROUP OF VERS! 
I 


All day the pavement has been black 
With rain, but in our warm brightly-lit 
Room, praise God, 

I kept saying to myself, 

And saying not a word, 

Amen, you answered. 


1 
Krom my window I could not see the moon 
And yet it was shining: 
The yard among the houses 
Snow upon it 
An oblong in the darkness. 
111 
Among the heaps of brick and plaste: 
A girder, itself among the rubbish. 
IV 
Rooted among roofs, their smoke among the clouds, 
Factory chimneys—our cedars of Lebanon. 
> 
What are you doing in our street among the automobile 
J 5 
Horse? 


[252] 























Charles Reznikoff 
How are your cousins, the centaur and the unicorn? 
vI 


Of our visitors—I do not know which I dislike most: 
The silent beetles or these noisy flies. 
Charles Rezntkoff 


SONG FOR THE TURQUOISE PEOPLE 


Sky a kiva of the turquoise py opl 


to circle rusty earth where smoke drifts 
underground, thoughts of men 

and ritual of marriage-beds 

not too discriminate 

to be recalled, turned ove 
inconsiderately, perhaps, to mark a trend 
to place the philosophical tail 

in memory. 

Time, when the sky 

covers too many incidents, 

horizon gone 

like a trail of tribal migration 

marked by birds into the south 


with a song in the eyes. 


A orwmnan A Lacleod 
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LAST PAGE OF A MANUSCRIPT 


Light 

Light 

The sliver in the firmament 

The stirring horde 

The rocking wave 

The name breaks in the sk) 

Why stand we 

Why go we nought 

They broken seek the cleaving balan 
The young men gone 

Lux lucis 

The revolving company 

The water flowing from the right sid 
Et fons luminis 

The ciborium of the abyss 

The bread of light 

The chalice of the byss 

The wine of flaming light 

The wheeling multitude 

The rocking cry 

The reverberant scalar song lifts up 
The metric finger aeon by aeon 
And the cloud of memory descends 
The regnant fruitful vine 

The exploding rock 

The exploding mountain cry 


[254] 














Kenneth Rexroth 


Tris agios 
The saphire snow 
Hryca hryca nazaza 


Kenneth Rexroth 


TABLE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Carefully along 

The runners on the floor 
She walked: 

ee a 

Reminded one 

Not a little 

Of a church aisle, 

\ figure going up 


To an altar. 


The little Christmas tree 

Which she moved, 

The white bread which she set 
Down: so there were 

ihe hristmas tree, 

Che white bread, 

And in each corner of the table, 
Four in all, 

Little wine bottles, 

Pink ribbons tied about their necks. 


The d re Hee bt 


[255] 
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1930°S 
I 
Thus 
Hides the 
Parts—the prudery 
Of Frigidaire, of 
Soda-jerking— 


Thus 

Above the 

Plane of lunch, of wives, 
Removes itself 


(As soda-jerking from 
The private act 

Of 

Cracking eggs) ; 
Big-Business. 


II 


The knowledge not of sorrow, you were saying, but of 
boredom, 

Is of—aside from reading speaking smoking 

Of what, Maude Blessingbourne it was, wished to know 
when, having risen, 

“‘Approached the window as if to see what really was going 
on”; 

And saw rain falling, in the distance more slowly, 

The road clear from her past the window-glass 


[256] 














Ge IT Se A. Uppen 


Of the world, weather-swept, with which one shares the 


ic 


century. 


George A. Op pe M 


SUPPER IN AN ALMS-HOUSE 


On seven inches of sidewalk I stand. 
I look into the street where autos move 


their wheels whirl the comfortable aw ay 


4 ] P 
and leave poison for my nose. 
= , ees ‘oe vr 
Ihis lan it least this city—must be intelligent; 
valkin enti be aah aia sal ene 
WalKiIn l es on Mm en, constant new scenes 


Even an aged man will change his shirt and boil his cuff 
his collar starched, his suspenders lifted to his neck; 
ret tne ty} ist swish her coat toget 
The moor in a cellar with religion; 


as the bottles pop they find a new law. 


I shall bow to him in religt n 
for a bowl of string-bean soup. 
His ha ( nbed, his vest is rarianded. 


I ooking i ric ast where the sun once came t 
ven tn apture of his Lord [ shall 


as the soup nndas its worship 


4 
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OCTOBER 21st, 1926 


The moving masses of clouds, and the standing 
Freights on the siding in the sun, alike induce in us 
That despair which we, brother, know there is no with 


standing. 


Nothing but the moving masses of clouds has any meaning 

For this tortured world now; or only motionlessness as of 
the cars, 

In beings of substance, remains undemeaning. 


Only the momentum of the motion of mas 
Being or substance, has any meaning—or their cessation 
Upon the perfect turn of the experience motion < 


We see all about us how, in creation, 
Flowers from the dark gathering in their roots, witl 


i I 
motion, 
Thrust themselves perfect, ( ) God, perfect, from increat 
And you know, brother, it is the same with cessation; 
You know how perfect must be the ways of anything 
Designing its return to cessation. 
You know it is the cessation of the motion in me I an 


waiting: 
And not lack of love, or love of the sun’s generation, and 
the motion 


[258] 


























J . , ] . 
Whittarer Chaméers 


Of bodies, or their stasis, that keeps me—but my pertec- 


tion tor death I am waiting. 


HORATIO 


qi Vou there, Horatio? 


Out of the smiles 
Into the gold upon puddles and mudflats, 
Pliant fingers carving air, 

A burden of ding-dong-bell singing on 


4..° 


This golden. day-part of me walking beyond 





lhe stagnant water lessoning 
Che rolling stones to r 
rhe squatting stones, the 
Streams to flow, 
This gilded part of me walks’ wit 
Joy bringing so little, 
3ut so little bringing joy. 
But it walks, 


Taut fingers combing the wind. 
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THE WORD 
Nothing 


substance utters or time 
stills or restrains 
joins the design and the 


supple measure deftly 

as thought’s intricate polyphonic 
score dovetails with the tread 
sensuous things 





keep in our consciousness. 


Celebrate man’s craft 

and the word spoken in shapeless night, the 
sharp tool paring away 

waste and the forms 

cut out of mystery! 








When the tight string’s note 
passes ear’s reach, or red rays or violet | 
fade, strong over unseen 
forces the word 

ranks and enumerates. 





Mimes the clouds condensed 

and the hewn hills and the bristling forests, 
steadfast corn in its season 

and the seasons 

in their due array, 


I 


[260 ] 








Basil Bunting 


life of man’s own body 
and death. 
The sound thins into melody, 
discourse narrowing, craft 
failing, design 


petering out; 


ears heavy to breeze of spee 


thud of the ictus. 


Molten pool, incandescent spilth of 
deep cauldrons—and brighter nothing 1: 
cast and cold, your blazes extinct and 
no turmoil nor peril left yor 
rusty ingot, bleak paralyzed blo! 


MATCH 
I will not rub your green head, 
Match of black waxed pape! 
Where it says: strike here. 
Others have been torn fr« 


[heir stems before, 


By soot-covered headstones, 
\\ here the R. R. pa ses the cemetery. 


[ 261 | 
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FROM ARTHUR RIMBAUD 


WAKES—III 


The lamps and the carpets of the wake make the 
waves 


noise of 


in the night, along the rut and around the steerage. 


The sea of the wake, such as the breast of Amélie 


The tapestry, just at medium height, the wood 
dyed 
in emerald, where the turtle-doves of the wake 
themselves. 
TO ONE REASON 
A hitting of your fingers on the drum shoots o 


sounds and begins the new harmony. 


One of his steps is the levy of new met 
marche. 
Your head turns: the new love! Your head turn 


and their 


its place; the new love! 

Riddle with disaster, to begin with the time, sin 
those children. Raise never mind where 
stance of our fortunes, and of our vows, | 


of lace 


1 
throw 


; back to 


Having arrived from always, you will go everywhere. 
Translated from Arthur Rimbaud 


by Emanuel Carn 


[ 262 } 


fC vdbie 
























SLOW CURTAIN 


Two lovers face one another 
| actor and actress; author and conjoint authoress; 
manager, promptress; property man, and make-up 


} woman. 


It is an amateur performance, 
but the piece is well written 


but the lines imply the business, 
but the piece means little, 
but the last two words read: 


ry) 
The j 


ee 


[he actors are their own audience 

y are artists; 

lience, they are critics. 
read the play beforehand 
in order to do it justice, 


and they know the final stage directions 


a 
— CS e-) 


. b] 
are I1mposslbie. 


The piece comes to an end. 
The lovers face one another. 


Neith r moves a muscle. 


Phere is no applause. 


Fohn Wheelwright 


eee, — ee 
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THE SPHINX 
for V CH 

toes up, 
brain forgetting, 
letting go, 
considering suppei 
a pleasure 
riding to it, 
eating, 
home through the win 
his son’s harmonica 
chording old tunes 
so hard to find 
these days, 
without the time 


for digging 


a thought! 

he builds a sphinx 
of sand 

and to it brings 
himself, 

careless and careful 


brine 
tramples the smiling beast, 


wife and boys watch: laugh, 
sleepy, 


[264] 














Richard Fohns 


at this doctor-man 
who for the time 

is playing hookey 
from pills and potions 
building a body 

he may destroy 

with down-patting feet 


happily 
daily 


Richard Fohn 


POEM 


Phere are places we will not go: 
Where yellow birds fly 
And the high hum of their voices 
Is like the whir of sewing-machines. 
Or ancient 
Moss grows, and the ground is soft, 
And yellow-throated lizards with purple backs, 
Kneel in the grass. 
And wiat the air does is simple: it makes us sleep. 
Martha Champion 
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THE BOTTICELLIAN TREES 
The alphabet of 

the trees 


is fading in the 
song of the leave 


the crossing 
bars of the thin 


letters that spell 
winter 


and the cold 
have been illumine 


with 
pointed green 


by the rain and su 


the strict simple 


principles of 
straight branches 


are being modified 
by pinched out 


ifs of color, devout 


conditions 
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William Carlos Williams 


the smiles of love 


until the stript 
sentences 

move as a woman’s 
limbs under cloth 

and praise from secrecy 
with hot ardor 

love’s ascendancy 


in summer 


in summer the song 


sings itself 


above the muffled words 
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COMMENT 


PROGRAM: “OBJECTIVISTS” 1931 


An Objective: (Optics)—The lens bringing the rays from an objecttoa focus. 


(Military use)—That which is aimed at, (Use extended to poetr) 


Desire for what is objectively perfect, inextricably the direction of historic 

and contemporary particulars. 

T is understood that historic and contemporary particu- 

lars may mean a thing or things as well as an event or a 
chain of events: i.e., an Egyptian pulled-glass bottle in the 
shape of a fish or oak leaves, as well as the performance of 
Bach’s Matthew Passion in Leipzig, or the Russian revolu- 
tion and the rise of metallurgical plants in Siberia. 

To avoid repetition: the visiting editor of this issue of 
Poetry has indicated his interests in American poetry of 
the last decade in an article published in the latest quar- 
terly number of The Symposium. 

The following list of works absolutely necessary to 
students of poetry is reprinted from this article: 

Ezra Pound—XXX Cantos (Paris, 1930); William Carlos Williams 
Spring and All (Dijon, 1923); Marianne Moore’s Odservations (New York, 
1924); T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land (New York, 1922), and Marina 
(London, 1930); E. E. Cummings’ Js 5 (New York, 1926); references to 
earlier volumes of Cummings; Wallace Stevens’ Harmonium; Robert 
McAlmon’s North America; Charles Reznikoff; The Exile Nos. ? and 4, 
edited by Ezra Pound (Chicago, 1928). 

These poets seem to the present editor to have written 
in accordance with the principles heading this note. So do 
the contributors to this number. 
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Program: ~ Objectivists” 1931 


It has been especially pleasant to include work of 
Rimbaud as translated by Emanuel Carnevali. Of Car- 
nevali, Mr. Ezra Pound writes: 


Several years ago Professor Michaud expressed his view that Carnevali 





| 

gah : “4 ; cee : . 
was one of the two poets in America whose work attained an international 
standard. Michaud was writing in a careless and popular manner, and 
his judgments do not carry any particular weight; however, that sort of 





ly good enough for the Sorbon 
One has known of Carnevali’s exist: 
shown temperament, “fire,” a refusal to be con 


feeling without which no poet 1s ever sati$factory, thou 


thing is eviden 








Che work has 





an intensity of 


1 this fury ts not 


in itself a comple 


te poetic equipment. 

For a number of years one has recognized that Carnevali was one of the 
few who might, and one has speculated as to whether his handicap was too 
great, It seems to me that the time has now come when one can without 
reservation recognize his validity as a writer. (The reader is referred to 
Carnevali’s The Hurried Man—Contact Press, Paris; to the files of the 
first four numbers of Pagany; and to many poems in Poerry since his 
introduction in March, 1918.) 


Implied stricture of names generally cherished as 
famous, but not mentioned in this editor’s American 
Poetry 1920-1930 or included among the contributors to 
this issue, is prompted by the historical method of the 
Chinese sage who wrote, “Then for nine reigns there was 
no literary production.” 

None at all; because there was neither consciousness of 
the “objectively perfect” nor an interest in clear or vital 
“particulars.’”” Nothing—neither a new object nor the 
] 


} ” 


stripping of an old to the light—was “‘aimed at.”” Strabis- 


mus may be a topic of interest between two strabismics; 


those who see straight look away. 
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Ernest Hemingway’s They All Made Peace—What Is 
Peace? is as good now as it was in The Little Review in 1922: 


All of the turks are gentlemen and Ismet Pasha is a 
Little deaf. But the Armenians. How about the 
Armenians? 

Well, the Armenians. 


Lord Curzon likes young boys. 

So does Chicherin, 

So does Mustapha Kemal. He is good looking too. His eyes 

Are too close together but he makes war. That is the way he is. 
Lord Curzon does not love Chicherin. Not at all. His beard 
Tickles and his hands are cold. He thinks all the time. 

Lord Curzon thinks too, But he is much taller and goes to 

St. Moritz. 

Mr. Child does not wear a hat. 

Baron Hayashi gets in and out of the automobile. 

Monsieur Barrére gets telegrams. So does Marquis Garonni. 

His telegrams come on motorcycles from MUSSOLINI. 
MUSSOLINI has nigger eyes and a bodyguard, and has 

His picture taken reading a book upside down. MUSSOLINI i 
Wonderful. Read The Daily Mail. 

I used to know MUSSOLINI. Nobody liked him then. Even I 
Didn’t like him. He was a bad character. Ask Monsieur Barrére. 
We all drink cocktails. Is it too early to have a cocktail? 

How about a drink, George? Come on and we'll have a cocktail, 
Admiral. Just time before lunch. Well what if we do? Not too dry. 
Well, what do you boys know this morning? 

O they’re shrewd. They’re shrewd. 

Who have we got in on the subcommission this morning, Admiral? 


M. Stambulski walks up the hill and down the hill. Don’t talk 
About M. Venizelos. He is wicked. You can see it. His beard shows it. 
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Program: “Objectivists” 1931 


Mr. Child is not wicked. 

Mrs, Child has fiat breasts and Mr. Child is an idealist and wrote 
Harding’s campaign speeches and calls Senator Beveridge Al. 

You know me Al. 


Lincoln Steffens is with Child. The big C makes the joke easy. 





Then there is Mosul 
And the Greek Patriarch. 
What about the Greek Patriarch? 

The materials of poetry: 

The small magazines of today and the very recent past 
must be praised for helping to keep up an interest in these 
matters. Mr. Pound has treated this subject in detail in 
an article in The English Fournal (Chicago) for November, 
1930. The small magazines are to be praised for standing 
on their own against the business of the publishing racket, 
the “‘pseudo-kulchuh” of certain national liberal weeklies 
published in New York, and the guidance of the American 
university. 

Pound, Williams, McA!lmon, Cummings, Reznikoff, etc., 
have had to publish a good deal of their work in privately 
printed editions. In every case the work was worth pub- 
lishing, a statement not applicable to 95% or more of the 
usual publishers’ lists. At least one American publisher 
could save his face, and add honor and intelligence to pub- 
lishing, by reprinting Ezra Pound’s critical works—Spirit 
of Romance, Pavannes and Divisions, Instigations, How to 
Read, etc.—all of the utmost importance to any discussion 
of the materials of poetry. 

Mr. Parker Tyler and Mr. Charles Henri Ford gladly 
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offered their poems for a symposium including the editor, 


and they are offered his thanks. 

Miss Harriet Monroe and Mr. Morton Dauwen Zabel 
deserve the sincerest appreciation for giving over these | 
pages to the contributors and the editor. Finally, parody- 


ing a great writer (V. I. Ulianov—The State and Revolu- 
tion) editing this number has been too pleasant and too 
useful to permit further discourse about it. 


Louis Zukofsky 


SINCERITY AND OBJECTIFICATION | 

With Special Reference to the Work of Charles Reznikoff ' 

: 7 | 

) | 
In 1918, Reznikoff published twelve lines (vide XJJ, 
Five Groups of Verse) containing in their elements the 
atmosphere of Eliot’s Waste Land and Hollow Men. The 

poem included the line, 
Smooth and white with loss of leaves and bark 


and since Eliot’s Poems were first published in America in 
1920, there can hardly be a question of the influence of 
method in a discussion of the line’s value. Reznikoff re- 
printed this poem in the 1927 collection: one guesses, not 


dejection expressed, for since that state he has been con- 

cerned with other matters, but for the element of method 

already apparent in the clarity of image and word-tone. 
Simultaneously, Reznikoff excluded, from his 1927 col- 
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Sincerity and Objectification 


lection, certain early work. He denied himself symboliste 
semi-allegorical gleam, and anticipated a conviction that 
surrealism in 1928 was not essentially novel, and that for 
him at least, ten years earlier, it was not worth doing. 
Showing a torn sleeve, with stiff and shaking fingers the old man 
Pulls off a bit of baked apple, shiny with sugar, 
Eating with reverence food, the great comforter. 
IX—Third Group of Verse 
The verbal qualities of Reznikoff’s shorter poems do not 
form mere pretty bits (American poetry, circa 1913) but 
suggest, as in the quotation heading this paragraph, entire 
aspects of thought: economics, beliefs, literary analytics, 
etc. The entire matter involves the process of active 
literary omission and a discussion of method finding its 
way in the acceptance of two criteria: sincerity and 
objectification. 
1 
In sincerity shapes appear concomitants of word com- 
binations, precursors of (if there is continuance) completed 
sound or structure, melody or form. Writing occurs which 
is the detail, not mirage, of seeing, of thinking with the 
things as they exist, and of directing them along a line of 
melody. Shapes suggest themselves, and the mind senses 
and receives awareness. Parallels sought for in the other 
arts call up the perfect line of occasional drawing, the clear 
beginnings of sculpture not proceeded with. 
Presented with sincerity, the mind even tends to supply, 
in further suggestion which does not attain rested totality, 
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the totality not always found in sincerity and necessary 
only for perfect rest, complete appreciation. This rested 
totality may be called objectification—the apprehension 
satisfied completely as to the appearance of the art form as 
an object. That is: distinct from print which records 
action and existence and incites the mind to further sug- 
gestion, there exists, tho it may not be harbored as solidity 
in the crook of an elbow, writing (audibility in two 
dimensional print) which is an object or affects the mind 
assuch. The codifications of the rhetoric books may have 
something to do with an explanation of this attainment, 
but its character may be simply described as the arrange 
ment, into one apprehended unit, of minor units of sin 
cerity—in other words, the resolving of words and their 
ideation into structure. Granted that the word combina- 
tion “minor unit of sincerity” is an ironic index of the 
degradation of the power of the individual word in a 
culture which seems hardly to know that each word in 
itself is an arrangement, it may be said that each word 
possesses objectification to a powerful degree; but that the 
facts carried by one word are, in view of the preponderance 
of facts carried by combinations of words, not sufficiently 
explicit to warrant a realization of rested totality such as 
might be designated an art form. Yet the objectification 


which is a poem, or a unit of structural prose, may exist in 
a very few lines. Three examples—one of sincerity, and 
two of objectification—are cited from Reznikoff: 

I Aphrodite Urania 
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The ceaseless weaving of the uneven water 


II Hellenist 


As I, bar 








At “blue-e} 
I greeted her p n the 
Che head slig! I 





ghtly bent forward under the heavy 


As if to listen; the beautiful lips slightly sc if 
Uncoll lected 
Il] 
How shall w yurn you who are killed and wast 
Sure that 1 would not die with your work unende 
As if the in cythe in the grass stops fe flower. 
f t Group of Ver 


The first example illustrates sincerity, not objectifica 
tion, each word possessing remarkable energy as an image 
of water as action. The title carries connotative and 
associative : aning in itself and in relatic n to the line; yet 


the line and title together, tho interdependent, have not 


rae} Ci€ 
been arrang 1as a unit in the condition or relatic n of an 


object. Instead, the mind is attracted to the veracity of 


the particular craft, the validity of writing apprehending 


the most energetic c nstituents of possible objectification. 

The second and third examples are objectification. In 
the second, tne purposeful crudity of the first line as 
against the quantitative (not necessarily classic) hex 
ameter measures of the others, the use of words of two 


syllables (greeted, picture, slightly, etc.) with suitable varia 





tions of words of four and three (darbarian, beautiful); the 


majority of the words accented on the first syllable, all 
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resolve into a structure (which incidentally translates the 
Hellenic) to which the mind does not wish to add; nor does 
it, any more than when it contemplates a definite object 
by itself. The mind may conceivably prefer one object to 
another—the energy of the heat which is Aten to the 
benignness of the light which is Athena. But this is a 
matter of preference rather than the invalidation of the 
object not preferred." 

The second example is so much an object that the title, 
Hellenist, is a mere tag not even necessary for designation. 
The third example needs no title and has none. The fact 
that it was originally an epitaph for Gaudier Brzeska may 
compel the attention of a few, but adds nothing to the 
poem as object. Objectification in this poem is attained 
in the balance of the first two lines; the third line adds the 
grace of ornament in a simile, as might the design painted 
around a simple bowl. 

At any time, objectification in writing is rare. The 
poems or the prose structures of a generation are few. 
Properly no verse should be called a poem if it does not 
convey the totality of perfect rest. In contemporary 
writing, the poems of Ezra Pound alone possess objectifica- 
tion to a most constant degree; his objects are musical 
shapes. Objectification is to be found in Poems VIJJ,_ X, 
XVIII,X X11, XXV1 inWilliam Carlos Williams’ Spring 
and All, Withtheexceptionof Marianne Moore’s poems 4” 
Octopus and Like a Bulrush, and T.S. Eliot’s Mr. Appol- 


linax, progressions of sincerity and not objectification are 
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to be found in these poets. /It is interesting that the work 
of Marianne Moore is largely a portrait of the author’s 
character intent upon the presentation which is sincerity, 
rather than the revealed rest of objectification which is, for 
example, 4” Octopus. In the work of T. S. Eliot it is often 
the single quatrain (or whatever the unit of composition 
may be) which possesses objectification; together, his 
quatrains are a series rather than the entirety of a poem. 
Whatever objectification the writings of E. E. Cummings 
possess (i.e., Him, Song III, Amores VII, Unrealities V in 
Tulip s and Chimn 





eys; at least a half-dozen poems in Ts 5) 






is an equilibrium between the extremely connotative 
speech of an energy of five senses which are vitally young, 
and an aptness of purposeful print, and musical rhetoric 
weaving this energy into an interlacing (sometimes, un- 
fortunately, astray). To what extent objectification 
bearing the trade-mark of the Americas may be expected 
out of a geography and humanity constantly shifting, is 
indicated with ironic evenness in Robert McAlmon’s 
North America, Continent of Conjecture (1929): mock 
historicalness, positing that “‘in the justness of her under- 
takings [America] had a strict resemblance to other 
countries and still has it,” joins isolate attenuations 

chorus blues of a possible American Songbag—and offers 
not merely North America’s but the race’s Unfinished 
Poem. ~More objectification cannot be expected from 
writing than from its subject matter—whatever exists. 


Still humans live alongside of objects, and those interested 
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assume poems are such. The degree of objectification in 
the work of Charles Reznikoff is small. 

It is questionable, however, whether the state of rest 
achieved by objectification is more pertinent to the mind 
than presentation in detail. Probably deferring to an 
ideal of perfection, Reznikoff has called his writings in 
cadence, not poems, but verse. They are actually almost 
constant examples of sincerity. For, of writing one may at 
least expect not the meretricious—a contact with concepts 
which does not result in, but misses, tangible rendition. 

There is to be noted in Reznikoff’s lines the isolation of 
each noun so that in itself it is an image, the grouping of 
nouns so that they partake of the quality of things being 
together without violence to their individual intact 
natures. The simple sensory adjectives are as necessary 
as the nouns. If Reznikoff has written elsewhere of the 
“imperious dawn,” the single abstract adjective occurs 
without the pang of reverie. The metaphor, as in all good 
writing, has been presented with conciseness in a word 
Another writer would have at least a distended clause on 
“Necessity with ruling arm.” 

The disadvantage of strained metaphor is not that it is 
necessarily sentimental (the sentimental may at times 
have its positive personal qualities) but that it carries the 
mind to a diffuse everywhere and leaves it nowhere. The 
belief that writing should not do the last is not assumed 
a moot point. A writer will not pile on metaphor, any 
more than a musician sensitive to declamation will destroy 
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Shakespeare’s line in an arrangement like “‘Co-ome away, 
co-ome away, death.” One is brought back to the entirety 
of the single word which is in itself a relation, an implied 
9 

metaphor, an arrangement and a harmony.” 

Ships dragged into the opaque green of the sea, 

Visible winds flinging houses apart 

And here the poplar lifting the pavement an inch. 
Third Group of Verse 





The economy of presentation in this writing is a reasser- 
tion of faith that the combined letters—the words—are 
absolute symbols for objects, states, acts, interrelations, 
thoughts about them. If not, why use words?The words, 
for example, render the equivalent of the sounds of things, 
sometimes of birds: 


The traveler 

Whom a bird’s notes surpris« 

ry: 

iil cys S 

Si aad the trees— Uncollected 


In a work most indigenously of these States, and begin- 
ning perhay ss a century of writing, as Wordsworth’s 
preface of 1§ began it in England, in Spring and All 

923) William Carl 


1 


Os Willi ims writes: 


Crude symbolism is to associate emotions with natural phenomena, 
such as anger with lightning, flowers with love; it goes Seales and 
associates certain textures with . . . Itis typific d by the use of the word 
“like” or that “evocation” of the “image” which served us for a time. 
Its abuse is appar The insignificant “image” may be “evoked” never 
so ably and still mean nothing. 


An excellent spec ific for writers: yet the correction of the 
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contemporary fault does not necessarily dictate the use of 
the bare catalog, tho the last may be used more effectively 
than in Whitman—Whitman himself did it; the simile can 
be not a wandering ornament, but a confirmation of the 
objects or acts which the writer is setting down. Like’s 
have often been seen together, or have been strongly felt 
together, as in Reznikoff’s: 

From the bare twigs 

Rows of drops like shining buds are hanging. 

First Group of Verse 

i.e., and each drop is close to where a bud might be. 

That preoccupation with the accuracy of detail in writ- 
ing—which is sincerity—is evident on a larger scale in 
Reznikoff’s narrative verse, perhaps the most neglected 
contribution to writing in America in the last ten years. 
Avoiding the subterfuge of those who have “written 
narrative poems” with one eye on the glory that was 
Greece (Sophocles or the Anthology), or the glamour which 
was Arthurian romance, or the agility which was Chaucer, 
etc.—subterfuge which has tended to confirm a suspicion 
that narrative poetry is perhaps not easy to our age 
Reznikoff, in his Third and Fourth Groups of Verse, again 
looked about him (in the boroughs of New York) and wrote 
verse which is definitely his own and thus sincerely con- 


temporary. Among these poems there is this example of 


objectification from the Fourth Group: 


The shoemaker sat in the cellar’s dusk beside his bench and sewing 
machine, his large blackened hands, finger-tips flattened and broad 
busy. 
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Through the grating in the sidewalk over his window, papers and dust 
were falling year by year. 

At evening Passover would begin. The sunny street was crowded. The 
shoemaker could see the feet of those who walked over the grating. 

He had one pair of shoes to finish and he would be through. 

His friend came in, a man with a long black beard, in shabby dirty 
clothes, but with shoes newly cobbled and blacked. 

“Beautiful outside, really the world is beautiful.” 

\ pot of fish was boiling on the stove. Sometimes the water bubbled 
over and hissed. The smell of the fish filled the cellar. 

“It must be beautiful in the park now. After our fish we'll take a walk 
in the park.” The shoemaker nodded. 

The shoemaker hurried his work on the last shoe. The pot on the stove 
bubbled and hissed. His friend walked up and down the cellar in shoes 
newly cobbled and blacked. 








For the rest there is sincerity—in the rendering of char- 
acter and speech; in the rendering of speech of our time 
singular enough to be recorded in a poem; in the tension of 
tragedy X/, Third Group: 

She sat by the window opening into the airshaft, 

And looked across the parapet 

At the new moor 


She would hav ken the hairpins out of her carefully coiled hair, 


And thrown herself on the bed in tears; 

But he was coming and her mouth had to be pinned into a smile. 

If he would have her, she would marry whatever he was, 

She who, slin 1 gentle once, would soon become clumsy, talking 


harshly, 


A knock. She lit the gas and opened her door. 
Her aunt and the man—skin loose under his eyes, the face slashed with 
wrinkles. 
] 


“Come in,” she said as gently as she could and led 


smiled, 


In the last quotation, melody has been stopped and 
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monodies of recurrent prose paragraphs have been sub- 
stituted. (Cf. Pound’s Cathay, in which melody is con- 
tinuous—even a line such as “Emotion is born out of 
habit” is melodious in the context.) The total rhythm has 
been lulled to emphasize each word’s particular hush, with 
the result that objectification, inevitably recognized as the 
complete satisfaction derived from melody in a poem, is 
missed. -Yet the lives of Reznikoff’s people slowly occur in 
the sincerity of the craft with which he has chosen to 
subdue them. One returns in the end not to the aging girl 
at the window, nor to “her aunt and the man,” but to the 
sincerity which has seen, considered, and weighed the tone 
these things have when rendered in only necessary words. 
Analogies sidetrack, but in an explanation of the ele- 
mentary they are convenient elements. To the vulgar 
utilitarian a bookcase rocks perhaps, but a preponderance 
of verbal carelessness does not even wobble. Moreover, 
one is fooled by the “‘vested interests”’ into the belief that 
“everybody is writing.” To attract these interests, the 
“purple passages” in Reznikoff might be quoted; from the 
Fifth Group: 
These inconsiderable seconds fil 
The basins of our lives to overflowing, 
And we are emptied 
Into the sink and pipes of death. 
“T have a quarrel with the clock” and “How furiously it 
ticks this fine morning” are even more worthy of notice. 
<Weaknesses in Reznikoff’s verse may be pointed out. 
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Objectification 


But when sincerity in writing is present the insincere may 
be cut out at will and information, not ignorance, remains. 
Sincerity among authors differs with the range of their 
sensations and apperceptions, but what is negative to 


sincerity remains negative to all who are sincere. So much 
that is vici as writing, is omitted from all of them, and 


probably no more than can be counted 


n the fing f both hands in a generation. Reznikoff is 


included am« these. One speal f sincerity as of that 
ability necessary for existence if one 7s a writer. Naturally, 
the bubb! es not know what a more actual body brush 
ing past it ma o to it, and in a minute it is not even a 


11] 
raft, Reznikoff has not found it derogatory 
ion to infuse his care for significant detail 


nto the excellent verbalisms of others. In 





he has given the main narrative and 
substa of most of the Pentateuch and of the 
ni tea with the life of Davy qd. For the most 


are quotations out of the King James’ 





f or altered by a study of the Hebrew. The 
n rendered concisely in emphasized 
the condition of Reznikoff’s mental 

bearings a teral art 
It is me portant for the communal good that in- 
1 ] ] t , | 1 heir tit -ecoOrd) an 
dividual authors should spend thei ne recording and 
objectifying ¢ writing whe rev it is found (note the 
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use of quotations in Marianne Moore from Government 
guide-books, Pound’s translations and quotations in the 
Cantos, Carlos Williams’ passages out of Spanish and early 
American sources 1n In the American Grain; cf. Reznikoft’s 
The English in Virginia in Pagany IV 1930) than that a 
plenum of authors should found their fame on all sorts of 
personal vagueness—often called “sophistication.” 
Recording: 
I have run through a troop, 
And jumped over a wall. 
He teaches my hands war, 
To bend the bow; 
He has given me my enemies: 
I made them as dust before the win 
I threw them away as dirt in the 
Reznikoff has done better than improvising on David 
and Michal. Admitting in a conversation that he would 
now have this final passage of the G/osses omitted, Rezni 
koff’s defense of his lapse may well be the continual strain 
of having to publish one’s own work for a “literary 
market” not interested in sincerity as craft.” And yet, 
sincerity, even in isolation, persists. 
Louis Zukofsk) 
1]t is assumed that epistemological problems do not affect existence, 
that a personal structure of relations might be a definite object, o1 
versa. 
2 The creation of new words, as in Joyce’s Work in Progress, obviously 
does not violate the old; he is merely creating new arrangements and new 
harmonies. Incidentally, Gertrude Stein does the opposite; i.c., she uses 


old words for all the possible connotative and grammatical associations 
she can get out of them. 
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8In this connection it is necessary to note three exceptions: first, 
Malcolm Cowley commen 
f Reznikoft’ 


Miss Monroe in February, 1921, called his brief free-verse 


briefly but favorably on an early collection 





in 1920, but sinc 





ed. Second, 


poems as 
I 
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ncisiv rd, Ezra Pound has expressed the opinion that 
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A Magazine of Verse 


the ruff supreme: the 

nose provoked: the 

mouth articulate with 

rhetoric, and is the strained 

mechanical form ousted for 

the easied air the softer earth, suffusing 
all the grave childwristed brain 


so, till the thing shall rust of 

using too many times the fatal 
button, dust or the remote will 

will not detain 

laugh of the opened lid, the stained 
cheeks or the crested cap from 
being shock of the moment: 
faultlessly the well-known 

secret fast on the click 


LEFT INSTANTLY DESIGNS 


describe the circles 
first; terror 

will stay and 

the moon displace 


them and control 

the rain; 

then walk away 

in the rain’s disgrace; 
the blood’s obedienc« , 
will follow 

instantly designs 

left in the sky’s hollow; 
once fearful often 

each ear then 

accepts its 

rightful coffin; 
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Symposium 


if the dream 

cries, let 

the moon mother 
it, encircled 

with goodbyes 
mist ; 

cannot 

smother; 

explain your circles 
to the sun 

and, but for the dark, 
run 


Charles Henri Ford 





‘ Note on Hymn and Left Instantly Designs: 
The poem 1 


gratuitous and arbitrary organism designed to contra- 








C 





vene the hypothesis of continuous experi 


It must conscious/y eliminate the assumption of a continuous or historical 


e through time and space. 


type of experience by the projection of a system of correlated images 





having an inevit dramatic pause. The images of these poems are not 








tative because neither 1 yet an embellishment 
of il experience is desired; all that is desired is an experience which 
is not subject to the continuous or historical premise; the poem is an 
object. Two methods exist respectively: the symbolic i the mythic. 
In the torn tl images depend upon a fixed Sy mbolic scheme, dic tated 


gment, and receptive of a contrapuntal motive (organic 
ing to the involved type of human experience com- 


mages. In the latter, the images d 





send upon a gi 








xperience, in which a concept operates through their 


ivior toward a dogmatic or scriptural conclusion; they 








yuilt upon actual experience and out of their intensity throw up meta 


iors such as mignt pertinently occur in actual ence: circles 





ther. Parker Tyler and Cha 





Note by the Editor: “Gratuitous” depending upon the poet’s nature, 





if the poem is an object. No objection to the 





second sentence if “eliminate . . . a continuous or historical type o/ 


experience does not refer tc the poem itself Pound’s Cantos discard the 
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Aristotelian unities but are a continuous experience in themselves. No 
image is representation, or at any rate concerned with esthetic dialectic 
devoted to evaluations of the “extent of imitation” and other problems 
of this kind which bothered Baumgarten. The poem is an object. One 
may work like Swift’s Laputans by building from the roof down, but a 
roof is still a thing existing outside of the poem. Whether in the mind o1 


case, the ” 


per se is perhaps not a problem for poets to worry over. In an 





mind’s thought and a poem are two different objects—or states—excit 


analyses of 





in common jargon such metaphors as “fluidity 








the poems are very adequate—exception to iIlved type of humar 


experience composed of its own images” has already been taker 

The essential difference, for poetry, seems to be between two types of 
symbolism: the word as symbol for the object, and—hallucination. 
Objectivity and even merit may be claimed for the last. “But Hymn and 
Left Instantly Designs are printed here for their objectivity of cadenc 
for their frequently marked powers in the use of the word as symbol for 
the object, rather than for their attainments as hallucination. L. Z 

In rebuttal: “ Gratuitous and arbitrary” in any case because the 





and natural dispensation are clear apart; otherwise: “ hallucination.’ 
The Cantos qualify. P. tem Gol. 3 


N. B. Mr. Tyler and Mr, Ford will probably be interested in th 
sonnet by Samuel Putnam: 


THE HORSES OF HER HAIR 


The horses of her hair rear in a wi 
billowwinnowing of nightcrest to a wake 





of brighter caution werewell wher¢ 
drearfoundering of daydark in a mil } 
propost to rapture’s log starfeet u 





foamhigh to wavebreak waterhoofbeatquak 
rein back! pull pack shake off flakerain of snal 
Poseidonpeaks rein pack! O Dior i! defiled 





And there was Phaethon and whoring Helen 
and Icarus et cet sunwax shun parallax 
she sat at Ilium’s gate and carved her melon 
Paris loved her hair better than a: 
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Symposium 


better befuddled than battlebent he said 


took him from the stirrups did they? dead. 
Samuel Putnam 





HREE POEMS BY ANDRE SALMON 
I 


Like his friend Guillaume Apollinaire, André Salmon 
belongs to the generation which devolved from Symbolism, 


and like him has had violently to get rid of the old 
samplings present 1n his early work: 


Aux sept chateaux de mon 4me 

Le vent souffle par tous les trous 
Ce qu’il y manque c’est une femme 
Pour en chasset tous les hiboux, 

At my soul’s seven castles 

The wind whistles at the holes, 
What’s wanted is a woman 


lo chase the owls, 


In 1907, he tried to save his art from its anemia: 





Je me souviens du chant qui nous fait trop réver 
C’é l’un art flottant, vagabond et fragile, 
C’é d’un art flétri et triste qui s’exile 

Et fut cher jadis 4 quelques réprouvés. 


[ recall the song which made us dream much 
It was a floating art, vagabond and fragile, 
An art self-exiled, withering and sad, 
Dear formerly to certain reprobates. 
Che things dealt with became different: 
Dormir, dormir un peu! mais ga n’est pas possible. 
On gueule ici! oh, fuir aux campagnes loisibles, 
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Se méler aux complots des gueux dans | 
Non! nos culs ont besoin du velours de 


Sleep, sleep awhile, but that is impossi 
One bawls here! oh, to fly to the right pr 
To mix in the plots of scoundrels in th 
No! our seats need the velvet of taver: 
Salmon renewed, in several poems 
symbolist metaphor as well as the rh 


metaphorical image and shocks of bro! 
Les Féeries began a new method. Sy: 
André Salmon now wrote poetry which 


nor sentimental, but a matter of neat an 


ornament. ‘‘Nominalistic poetry.” 
Would the image no longer do? TI 

poet was now obliged to find it in a 

The metaph 


even the metaphor of Mallarmé, 


anxiety to be handled. 


tative; it expressed what consistent 
could not express. Nominalistic poet 
of th pri 
ike th 


The first requisite was to avoid 


real detail, similar to the art 


ri 


abstract or decomposed detail, | 


and emotions, so that the real woul 
directly. Certain stylistic methods wer 
word is in danger of self-betrayal. It 
drawn from the places in which it 
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bolism discarded, 


was neither dreamy 


simple notation. 


He did not even employ the artifice of the current meta 
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Three Poems by André Salmon 


camaieu will be avoided if instead of rendering its prim- 
itive sense—the state of its innocence—it be given the 
value of etiquette W hich it has tended to assume since its 
beginnings. The best argument against the use of the 
imagistic word has been furnished by the linguists them 
selves who have for a long time recognized this phenom- 
enon. The most direct contact is obligatory, more striking 
than any metaphor tainted with impure interpretation. 
Let no one deny the beauty of etiquette, of pure signs, 
pure formulas, pure gestures (actions); the beauty of rites, 
emblems, of the code of military justice, of the gospels. 


rhese things are not evanescent ctions, but “unknown 





quantities” containing the solutions to all these problems. 
“At that time jesus said to his disciples” 
not only in its adence, but chiefly I cause it 
j i ts temporal element at on 
a \ certain kind of scientific 
se for these quantities: 


is more expressive than no 





ession. 





xpressions, it might be argued, are the insipidity 
of the newspaper. But the newspaper is not so insipid as 
one might think when the news runs together and bears a 


definite imprint; it is only when the news inclines to be 
‘literary’ that it loses its force of perfect notation. In 
formation then more beautiful over the ticker. 

The event therefore should be left to its integrality, to 


its maximum of the wonderful: the result will be the per 
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fect poem, such as André Salmon wishes to give us, running 
on before us like the magic of the ticker. The fact as it 
forms, that is not as it is cooked by the imperfect or pred- 
atory or sentimental poet. 

André Salmon has been able to rediscover one of the 


ee 


secrets of epic poetry, which is neither recitative nor 
narrative. He may be pursuing Victor Hugo’s secret. 
That he owes much to Hugo is hardly to be doubted. 
Hugo intermingled poetry and morality; his fact was not 
entirely pure, depending always on decorative qualities for 
its framework. Still, he knew the poetic value of the 
event, and he is the only French epic poet. Salmon’s job 
is more difficult, but also less delusive: he has no use for 


legend; he finds no need for making his heroes greater than 
their action, for their dramatic energies are not mounted 
on horseback: 


L’Ermitage est en feu, le Musée d’Alexan 

Réchauffe son deuil A ses cendres 

Et l’étudiant aux trop longs cheveux 

Coiffé d’une casquette verte a turban bleu, 

Tout a la fois soldat, juge, consul et bourreau, } 
A la langue ardente offre encore la librairie de Diderot 

Et dans un galetas du quartier Kameny 

Par un pére mourant deux fiancés sont bér 


The Hermitage is on fire, the Museum of Alexander 

Warns its grief in its cinders; 

And the student, with hair too long 

Under a green cap with its turban of blue, 

At once soldier, judge, consul and hangman, 

Still offers in passionate speech the book-trade of Diderot. . . . . 
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And in an attic in the Kameny quarter 


4 coming honeymoon is blessed by a dying father. 


Hugo’s manner is felt here, in the verse, in the violence 
of the art. But this poetry is based on choice, on the 
imagination which apparently does not create but dis- 
covers, and gives the accomplished fact its maximum of 


the real: the esthetic of the reporter and the cinematog- 
rapher—Eisenstein looking for the perfect Russian 
peasant woman and finding her after examining a thousand 
imperfect ones. 

And language? Not metaphors, but the most immediate 
projections of the real which does not stop being real, even 
taking on, under this handling, plastic, decorative and 
emotive value. The image does not encroach here upon 


“ 1 
the fitness of the vocabulary: 


Merveilleux d’une image 


Rayonnement d’une image 


I 1 précision d’une image 
En ce poéme sans image 
Compose que de mots éprouvés par ies ag 5s. 
Imag 
Marvel of an image! 
i 
Radiance of an image 
Ar tne precision of an image 


s poem without images 
osed only of words tried by the centuries. 


Réné Taupin, translated by Louis Zukofsky 
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NOTES 


Carl Rakosi, born in Berlin, 1903; M. A., University of Wisconsin. 
Has appeared in The Little Review, The American Caravan, The Exile, The 
New Masses, The Nation, Palms, etc. 

Louis Zukofsky, born in New York, 1904; M. A., Columbia Uni 
teaches English at the University of Wisconsin. His poem “ 
cess—includes two themes: I—desire for the poetically perfect fi 
direction inextricably the direction of historic and contemporary par 
ticulars; and II—approximate attainment of this perfection in the feeling 
of the contrapuntal design of the figure transferred 
themes related to the text of Bach’s St. Matt) 

Robert McAimon, the author of Portrait 
America, Distinguished Air, etc., is now in Albu jue, | 

William Carlos Williams, M. D., born 1883, is the author of (verse) 4/ 
Que Quiere and Spring and All; (prose), In the American Grain, The Great 
American Novel, etc. Lives in Rutherford, N. J. 

Charles Reznikoff, born in Brooklyn, 1894, lives in New York. TI 
reader is referred to the article on his work in this i 

Basil Bunting, born in England, is the author of Redimiculum Meta 
larum. His Villon appeared in Poetry last Octol 

Emanuel Carnevali, the author of 4 Hurried Man (Contact Press, t 
Paris), lives in Bazzano, Italy. 

Norman Macleod is the editor of Morada and Front, and lives in , 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Harry Roskolenkier lives in New York, has appeared in B 

George Oppen, born 1908, lives in Belvedere, California. 

S. Theodore Hecht, born 1895, lives in Paterson, N. J. H 
Mamie’s Papa, appeared in Pagany. 

Howard Weeks (died June roth, 1928) appeared in Exile 3, edit 
Ezra Pound. Pound writes in the article, Sma// Magazines (Eng 
Journal, Nov., 1930): “I printed very little of Weeks because he seemed 
to me a man of great promise; one felt that his work was bound to be ever 
so much better in the course of the next few months. The few month 
were denied him.” 

Whittaker Chambers, of Lynbrook, N. Y., was born in 
appeared in The Nation, The New Masses, and trar 
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